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ABSTBACT 

This position paper presents an interdisciplinary 
approach to the study of population. Six sain sections are included 
in the papers Introduction^ The Groirth of the Hunan Population^ The 
Psychological Effects of Population Grovth, Orerpopulated Anerica, 
Mirths Concerning Population Grovth and Control, and Population 
Education. Section 1, an introduction, opens the paper with an 
example of population groirth in the Aztec society. Section 2 traces 
the history of population growth and aan*s steady rcsoTal of 
predators and diseases which once lisited population growth. Section 
3 examines the effects of overpopulation in relationship to basic 
characteristic-^, of «an. Overpopulated Anerica, Section 4, looks at 
the histoiry, present status, and future problem of population growth 
in America. Section 5 discusras such topics as space migration, 
immigration on earth, and the green revolution. The last section 
focuses on population education. This section includes guidelines for 
an interdisciplinary course, a minicourse, an episode, possible 
population programs, two plays, and a population survey. The paper 
also contains a bibliography including readings, films, filmstrips, 
slides, and organizations and agencies. (TK) 
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1. 



1* 

3. 
5. 



birth control ^ 



carryli^ edacity - 



erode birth rate 



death rate ^ 



tbt Haffli^ of tte sia^ of a f aaily tfarcKigh 
coQtracaptlou 

the Mriaaa soaber of a species which a certain 
territory mil support through the laost criti- 
cal period of the year 

the total miflber of births each year per 
1»(XX) peramsa of a po{Hilatl<m 

tl^ ^tal nabmt of deaths e^h j^ar per 
1><KX) persmis of a populatt<m 



d^aographlc trai^ltioii* a change is t!^ po^ilaticm due to decreases 

or Increases In the birth rate or the death 
rate 



6« deaogra^^ ^ 



7» feeusdlty ^ 



8. fertility rate - 



9* gjccmtii rate 



10. 



the stady of bim\an po^ilatlras * tl^ir size, 
dlstribytiimt behairtor, sake-t^, mi gmttetm 
of Qovesi^it 

the ability of a wsan (or couple) to have 
children at a future tise 

the noafcer of children bom to vooen of 
child bearing age» 15 to 44 years 

Increase or decrease in a population during 
a year (expressed as a percentage of the 
original population)^ as deterolned by 
natural increase or decrease and net 
tiigratlon 

infant mortality rate - ratio of Infant deaths in a given year to 

live birth in the sazae year (infant refers 
to children tmder one year of age) 



11* life exp^tancy - 



12* Halthualan 7bm>xy - 



ui^er given sortallty coi^tions» tl^ average 
nuAer of years of life r^ttinii^ to sales 
or f oales of a specified age 

Ttoaas Bobert Halttais* principle of popula- 
tion i^ch states that the power of ^>iKila* 
tijn is greatof than tkt ptnmr of the earth 
to produce food ami that i^hile food increases 
in arltheetical ratio (1,2^3,4,5,6,7,8,9. ..)» 
population ighm unchecked increases in g^^t^ 
rical ratio (1,2,4,8,16,32,64,128,256*..) - 
Halthus also belW^ the population iiouXd be 
held in check 1^ "irtsery ata vice." 
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2. 



13* na^iral increase * tl^ dlf f^esee betireea the birth rate aad the 

death rate; the grm^ rate exclx^ixig iseigration 

14* foUuticm - tian-prodorad wast^ that lornr tl^ quality of 

the «s?irota»t 

15* popttIati<m ' ti^ amber o£ individuals of a certain ap^l^ 

tl»t live in a particular area at a certain tise - 

16* po^ilation ^mtrol « buam^ prc^ras to regulate tte sisa of tl^ 

hiistm populatiim to achieve the goal of a stable 
world po^ilat&m by a socie^ 

17. replacearat level tuo children per c(^le, os^ chiU to replay 

each parent 

18. zero po^xlation groiith a balai^e hetx^n the birth rate and death 

rate» so that e^h person ^Ayo di^ is replaced 
by anotfa^« To achieve zero growth, f^Kllles 
in tbt ^^^ilation wS^omld have mi ai^age of 
about 2*11 childr^* 
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3. 

Fo^xlatlon growth is of pri% laportdnce sliu^e it is the basic cause 
of our present iai>alaace tAtit sa^e. IXben the buaan population begins to 
grow uncOTtroU^y ti^ ^tlre euvir o ii a ent is affect^* The st$^j of popala** 
tions focuses tbe ^>cial comanity, vl^ther it be one specific comm^ 
nlty or the iihole f^rld as a i^ssive ^cial coaaonity* A atsidy of Bsy 
fa^an society is based uptm data frim the ^Kdoli>gist» tbm antfaropol<^st» 
the political sci^tist, tl^ daKigr^h»» tbe ^gr^h«, tte historian» 
and tbe eanH»dst» along ^th those scholars in all the other related - 
sci&u^e dlsciplii^* All dirolpXin^ are n^d^ in OTder to get a full vieir 

of the interplay between laan and the figsviroi&nt. A population , its ^ 
gro^fth patterns and Itis attit«^es» deteraix^ on^tion of the emdronr- 

^nt. 

George Car^ and Julie Sdnssartzbc^g in their book. Teaching 
Population G^>graphy , give a perfect emaple of the rdlationshl? betiieen 
population grovtii as^ the aivlronaent^ Durii^ tte Aztec period a condition 
of eqtiilibrium - or balam^e of po^xlation vith resources - seess to have 
prevail^ in tbe Falley of <^tral Mexico. Tte Azt^rs Uved on a series 
of islands in the Mdst of takB T^coi^ and along tbe store. Many of the 
islax^s had b^n aade by the Aztecs by sinking mad aiwi wicker rafts one 
on top of anotter until they wre above the water levd.. These Islands 
were us^ tc raise agricultural produce* Since tte lake was saline, fresh 
water was brought along an earthwork causeway from Ctepultepec to the laain 
islands. Human wastes fr<m the city and villages. Instead of being permitted 
to poUute the lake, were collected, sun-dried, purified, and used as fertlllzei 
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4. 

The Aztec society oaintalxied their balance with tte esxvivotment by 
keeping their population growth under control* This vds done priiaarily 
through their religious observances Which demanded human sacrifice* Aztec 
cities constantly engaged in warfare for the purpose of gaining captives to 
sacrifice* (laiQr young men died or were captured axd sacrificed* Many youths 
died before procreating - the right to bear arms was granted at sixteen years 
of age 9 but the right to sarry was withheld until twenty* Another population 
growth control was crop failures which occur^d between 1451 and 1456* 

With the Spanish occupat' t of the valley, the religious sacrifices 
were enied in the name of humanity* The result was a population explosion 
in the Aztec society, and the level tif living among the Indians dii&inished 
to bare subsistence* The envirotsn^t of the valley also changed* The 
Spanish began the process of f lUit^ in Lake Texcoco since the new city de- 
manded a large lai^ area for its broad plazas ai^ nide avenues. The Aztecs 
had returned their wastes to the soil by way of reclamation as fertilizer; 
in Mexico City they were disposed of in latrines or In the street, poison-- 
Ing the soil. As the Spanish buildings began to sink on the fill^-in lake 
bottom, they ruptured their aging fresh water channela , and con ta mi nan ts 
from the poisoned soil seeped in, laying the precoiulitions for the spread - 
of urban pestilence* 

This example shows us the population and the environn^nt of the 
Valley of Hexico under two contrasting conditions of equilibrium. In the 
first case religious and social controls maintained the population at 
equilibrium through apparently inhumane sacrifice and ritual war and at a 
relatively ample subsistence level* In the second case, under a different 
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technology, organization, ai^ world view, thm rural population rose to the 
Ilalthuslan liirit of local productivlQr and reach^ equilibrium through the 
^ivironi»ental i^chani6!&3 of starvation and infant death, «hlle the urban 
population vas controU^ by pestilence. 

The above ezas^le clearly Bhcrars the relationship beti^era a fK>pulatlon 
and the environment. Oxice the population b^ins to grow, the balance id^th 
nature is upset, and the environment begins to deteriorate* This is i^y 
our pollution problaaa today can never be solved until ve first control our 
population growth. Wayne H. Davis in his article *'Overpopulated America" 
says that toany people are stislead into thinking ve can sa. e our planet by 
cleaning up the environment. He asserts that pollution is the sjnnptom and 
^>pulation growth is the disease. Davis dains that banning DDT is the 
equivalent of the physician* s «.]:oat:lxss oypWX-io jf^^t:%ti^ * b/inaAid over 
the first chancre to appear* However, unless the disease itself is treats 
you can be sure laore serious and widespread troiible will soon appear. 

In order to get a clear tmderstanding of why there Is a population 
problem today, it is necessary to trace the history of population growth. 
In the past, certain factors limited population growth. As countries 
developed many of these checks were r«»V4^ ai^ population begau to increase. 



6. 

THE GBOWm OF THE HUH&H POPOL&TIOH 

"Early man, such like bis anthropoid relatives, mist have 1^ a life 
largely dewted to himtiiig (or fishls^) for his tysxt metal and to avoiding 
his natural eQeQie8# His food conaist^ of s^s, fruits, aiui roots gather- 
^ from nature. Although he probably captor^ an^. ate sose of the ssaller 
anliaals, early aan generally was the bunted and not the Imnter* mtb un- 
certain and seasonal food m^liest with little or w> protection from the 

lather, and with the taost prlsdtive tseans of fi^tii^ his na^al en^es, 

2 

aan's death rates mist have beai very h^h*'^ 

^'^e discovery of the use of fire and tte invention of we^ons were 

great advances in san^s eeot^omic evolutixm. Be could now ccH>k hard se^s 

asid tough meat, sakii^ th^ more digestible asid palable* !fow thet he had 

fire to warm his cave or but, he could sove into the <^lder areas of the 

t^aperate s^ne. Weapons enable him to Increase his food supply and to 

obtain skins for clothing and shelter. Fire and %feap<ma provide scm^ 

protection against the larger camivoroua^ ^simals. ^t man still lived a 

precarioiis life: food supplies were still unc^tain; expanding population 

3 

led to tribal warfare; and man had as yet no control over disease," 

"Sir Arthur Keith has ^tlmated ttet the maximm population which such 
a hunting asd food-gathering ecot^ni^ could support could i^t esceed 20 
tolllion people. This estimate my be too liberal* The total It^ian popula- 
tion of Itorth An^rica probably did not exce^ a million, p^ple largely 
depeiuient upon hunting, fishing, aM food gath^ing for their means of sub- 
sistence. With preset agricultural techidques the Uoit&l States and 
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Canada could provide ample food for a population of 200 inilllon» and a sub* 
alstence diet for nearly a billion* -In mss^' parts of the %9orld agriculture 
is s^re productive in ters^ of yields per acre but living standards are. In 
general 9 considerably Im^er* Keeping in mii^ the variation in agricullmral 
production and living staxidards tbrouglKmt the ^lorld, we can conclude that 
agriculture nov supports from 2(K) to 400 tisies as laany people as the hunting 
and food-gathering culture did* Thus, before the art of agriculture vas de- 
veloped scs^ six or eight thcrasand years ago, the norld population isay not 

4 

t i.ve exceeded 6 to 12 million people*" 

"The development of agriculture was the greatest contribution to iaan*s 
econtmic and cultural develoj^nt* Only with a productive agriculture vas 
it iK>ssible to release a considerable part of the working population f r<^ 
the tin^consusdng task of pr<^^ix^ mibsistence for itself* Ii^ustry, 
transportation^ elucationy asyi the arts and sciraces all becos^ possible 
with the release of adequate isaniKJwer fros agricultural tasks* In laost of 
the t^rld, however, the great increase in fcK>d production provided by ag- 
riculture has been used to support larger populations at subsistence levels. 

Several factors kept tte human populations fro® growing rapidly even 

after tf*e advent of agriculture* Tools and techniques for cultivation were 

quite limits* Most fanning was done on the flood plains; clearing forest 

areas tequired-na>re sophisticated tools ai^ uplaaJ areas had poorer soil* 

Since nany populations were still tiomdlc htmt^s, conflicts were inevit- 

6 

ablet resulting in a high deat'h rate* 




*^Wltfa further population growth » little new laud was available for 

agricultural expansion. The farms were divided Into smaller units and were 

worked more intensively. Soon it was no longer possible to grow soiling 

crops to replenish the fertility of the -ganic matter, includiijg 

human excrement » had to be brought to the tlelds to maintain crop production. 

Eventually the utmost labor provided a meager subsistence diet Inadequate 

to sustain good health. Many died of diseases promoted by malnutrition. 

When there was inadequate rainfall or when the spring floods failed to re- 

7 

store soil fertility^ many died of starvation.'' 

"The concentration of people in villages and cities was tde possible 

by a more productive agriculture; but the concentration in turn fostered 

high death rates. Towns and cities of the Middle Ages were filthy by modem 

standards; the lack of santitation in the preparation of food and in the 

disposal of sewage undoubtedly made the town resident more subject to disease 

and pestilence than his rural cousins or the inhabitants of small villages. 

Pestilence was prevalent in ancient urban communities* Later, the notorious 

''Black Death" of the fourteenth century spread through Asia and Europe with 

devastating effects; it has been estimated that between a quarter and a half 

8 

of the population of England was wxped out by this epidemic*" 

Betv/een 1600 and 1700 the population of the world began to grow more 
rapidly than ever. New continents were being opened up by explorers. These 
new lands provided additional sources of food» precious metals , and raw 
materials. They also provided au outlet for an increasing population. Im-* 
provements were made in crops and farming techniques. Agricultural output 
increased^ and consequently » so did the margin over famine." It seems 
plausible that a combination of commercial and agricultural revolutions » 



9. 



a period of relative peace « and the dlsappaarance of the Black Death all 

combined to reduce the death rate and produce the European population surge 

9 

which started In the inld-*seventeenth century." 

"With the aid of science ^ a steadily Increased deliverance from plague, 

pestilence, and famine had come about. By 1850 the expectancy of life In 

England had increased to about forty«*one years. With more rapid progress 

in agriculture and Industry during the second half of the nineteenth century, 

aided by some progress in medicine and sanitation, the expectancy of life 

in several countries had increased by 1900 to fifty years. Recent rapid 

advances have increased life ^ectancles to more than sixty-five years in 

10 

the countries of Western Europe, North America, and Oceanlca." 

About 1900, a demographic transition occurred, acconpanlng the 'Indus- 
trial Revolution. In the industrial countries the birth rate began to drop. 
What is the cause of the lowered birth rates? CThildren in industrial ^ctcifedfeies 
are not potential producers; they are consumers* They require extensive 
care, feeding, and education. Large families, \ihich became more likely with 
lowered death lates^ tended to reduce mobility and to make the accumulation 
of capital more difficult. Even in the rural areas there is only a finite 
amount of land \^lch has to supply a livelihood for more people. Mechanisa- 
tion also reduces the need for farm labor. Therefore rural birth rates 
dropped as many people inovad to tho cities. 

"The two principal demographic trends in the modern world have been 
a decline in the death rate in countries undergoing industrialiaation and 
a decline in the birth rate following industrialization. A third major 
demographic trend began around the time of World War II. A dramatic decline 
in death rates occurred in the underdeveloped countries • This decline was 
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caused priiaarily by the rapid report of drugs and public health measures 
from the developed countries to the underdeveloped countries. Victory over 
malaria, yellow fever, smallpox, cholera, and other Infectious diseases has 
been responsible for decreases in death rates throughout most of the WCs** 
A critical point to remember is that this decline in death rate is different 
in kind from the long-term slow decline that occurred throughout most of the 
world following the agricultural revolution^ It is also different in kind 
from the comparatively more rapid decline in death rates in the Western 
Ubrld over the past century. The difference Is that it is a response to a 
spectacular environmental change in the UDCs, largely through control of 
infectious .diseases, not a fundamental change in their Institutions or 
general way of life* Furthermore, the change did not originate within these 
countries, but was brought about from the outside. The factors that led to 
a demographic transition (to low birth rates) in the DCs were not and are 
not present in the DDCs. Instead, a large proportion of the world's popula- 
tion has moved rapidly from a situation of high birth and death rates to one 

of high birth and low death rates. As a result, the annual rates of increase 

II 

have risen sharply." 

Therefore by looking at the history of population growth we can see 
how population increased very slowly for thousands of years. Hunting man 
was faced with a limited food supply, a primitive defense system, and no 
control over disease. By the year 1 A.D., the population of the entire world 
had only reached 1/4 billion. But population growth began to pick up speed 
with the agricultural revolution and the discovery of new continents. In 
1620, the world population had doubled to 1/2 billion* Death control came 

* Note: UDC stands for underdeveloped country, and DC stands for developed 
country. 




next and with the help of science , man learned to control diseases, disease 
tshich previously had been a check on population growth. Only 200 years after 
the last doubllnSt in 1830, the population doubled again to 1 billion. Even 
though coLatries vhich were becoming iBore developed and industrialized began 
to have slightly lower birth rates, population growth was on th3 rise. In 
countries with no industrial base, birth rates are still very high but thanks 
to modem medicine , death rates are dropping drastically. The result ie" a 
booming world population growth xate^ In 1930, the population of the world 
had doubled once more to 2 billion. And only 45 years from the 1930 doubling, 
it is estimated that the population will double ag^n. 

Man has skillfully renoved the predators which limited population 
growth. Can human poptilatlon growth continue to increase Indefinitely? 
•Jhat is the carrying capacity of earth? What are some of the effects of 
population growth on the individtxal and on the environment? 



PSYCffi)LOGICAL EFFECTS OP POPULATION GR0I3TH 

In order to analyze the effects of increased population growth on the 
human species j» we mist first look at hw man hns svolved* Modem man shares 
certain characteristics with his ancestors. Basically^ man desires co- 
operation; he tries to i&hare and coc&lne resources. However, there exists 
a delicate balance between cooperation ai^ coBq>etition. D<«ttinate itrfivld- 
uals began to eaerge as leaders and groups n^tre organized 'for strength ^and 
security. In the past man had the task of defending three things: (1) him- 
self^ (2) his family, and <3) his tribe. Man found he could accomplish this 
task easily when he was part of a group. Groups were held togeth^ by a 

strong leader^ lUthin the group, - cooperation was the draiinate force; be- 

12 

tween groups, competition was the major force. 

Biologically) modem man is the saro as the htmters and food gathered 
of prehistoric days. Han's social organization has changed drastically, 
however. As the food supply Increased, the human population began to grow. 
Tcnms began to develop and there was no longer the small, intimate group. 
In a super-tribe, a man no longer knet? personally each mcaiier of his com^ 
munlty. 

With the growth of super- tribes, the forming of laws became necessary. 
In a small group ^ customs ax^ cost^imes were the unifying force and provided 
the group with a form of uniqueness. In a large group, laws had to be made 
to provide some degree of unity. It has been said that laws were made to 
keep men from doing %9bat their instincts encouraged; however actually, laws 



forbid men to do only -^at the artlf ical conditions of civilization drove 
them to do« 

Super-tribes drive men to - (i) disregard the value of human life, 
(2) compete to an extreme degree and (3) clash within groups. Increased 
population density leads to more iis^ersonallty which leads to more inhtmianity 
towards other men* With more and more people, there begins to develop the 
attitude that there are people to waste and the value of one human life seems 
relatively unls^rtant. Consequently, tliere is a build up of con^etitlou 
and a drive for higher status. The accunailation of Bytsbols is used to show 
the level of status. It is interesting to note that when the status race 
is the hottest, the suicide rate is the bluest. It is believed that suicide 
is displaced aggression. Countries with a high murder rate have a correspond- 
ing low suicide rate. In times of war, there is a low suicide rate. With 

more competition and overcrowding, frustatlons grow and eventually erupt in 

13 

inter-group conflict. 

At the present rate of urban growth and population increase, there 
will be a great amount of abnormal behavior, severe stress, violent aggres- 
sion ^and a break down of the social system within the city which is a super-* 
tribe. The crowded city causes a loss of individual identity. Contact 
with large numbers of people is not normal for the indtvidual* The result 
is an increase in ahnariuitl beliuvlor in proportion to the Increases in the 
size and density of the city. As iiK>re and more people rush into cities, 
ther^ becomes fewer Jobs# Unemployment begins to rise and living conditions 
decline. The restilt is severe social stress for the individual. This all 
leads to a breakdown of the social structure of an ideally operating city 
and increasing aiiK>unts of mental illness, neurotic and psycriotic distuibances. 
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14, 

Crime rates are some five tiioes as high in urban as in rural areas. In- 
cicences of divorce » suicide, child abuse , and various forms of mental breakr 
down are also higher in urban areas. 

According to several biologists at the University of Wisconsin, man*- 
kind^s genetic makeup Is shaped by evolution to require ^'natural" surround- 
ings for optismm mental tealth. The following were offered in support of 
this theory: 

1. Han is best adapted to a topical savanna^ but as a cultural animal 
we have adapted to cities* 

2. In our homes we try to imitate climate and a nctuiral setting: 
^rm, humid air, green plants^ animal coiqsanionsy green houses , 
and a swimming pool* If possible we buy a house in the country 
or take our children to the seashore. 

3. lian has positive physiological reactions to natural beauty and 
diversity and to the shapes and colors of nature (especially to 
green) • 

Basically, man needs a "natural*' environment; man also requires a certain 
amount of living space. All city dwellers suffer from mild claustrophobia. 
City- .planners try to compensate for this by providing open spaces In cities 
and small bits of a "natural" exxvironments, called parks. Individuals alrso 
seek relief from this claustrophobia by living in suburb la or taking trips 
to the country on the week**ends. 

"In all countries of jhe Uestexn »divlH-zatioti:, the lai^est part of life 
is now spent in an enviromoent conditioned and often entirely created by 
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technology* Thua one of the moat signiflcdnt and disturbing aspects of 
DBodem life Is that man's contacts with the rest of creation are almost 
always distorted by artlflcal means, even though his senses and fundamental 
perceptions have r^sained the same since the Stone Age* Ilodem man is 
anxious, even during peace and in the midst of economic affluence , because 
the technological world that constitutes his immediate environment, by 
separating him from the natural world under which he evolved, fails to sat-* 
isfy certain of his tmchange<(ble needs* In many respects, modem man is 
like a wild animal spending its life in a zoo; like the animal « he is fed 
abundantly and protected from Inclemencies but deprived of the natural 
stimuli essential for many functions of his body and his mind* Man is alie- 
nated not only from other men, not only from nature, but more importantly 

14 

from the deepest layers of his fundamental s^f«" 

"Hie aspect of the new pessimism i^^st cotsKmly expressed is probably 
the belief that decrease in individual freedom is likely to result from in- 
creasing densities of population and the consequent need to accept a complete- 
ly technicized urban ei^ronment. A heavy and repetitious anthology could 
be composed of writing by all kinds of scholars lamenting the sacrifice of 
personality and freedom at the alter of technological regimentation* As 

society becomes even more highly organized, the individual will progressive-* 

15 

ly vanish into the anorsymouB mass.*' 

Different people, however, have very different perceptions of what 
level of density constitutes a crowded situation* To a New Yorker and a 
rural farmer , the same town might be seen by the first as a desert of iso- 
lation and by the latter as a hubub of noise* When people are physically 
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unable to apace out the population so as to provide suitable levels of density 
for tcost all individuals , other adjustments taust be made. A good exacq>le is 
Japan* A century ago, Japan h^ 4 tiMS the population density of the Unit^ 
States today. Consequently, the Japanese have developed a variety of cultural 
devices to alleviate the stress* Their formal and elaborate social etiquette 
provides self-protection against the inevitable frictions of constant human 
encounter. The Japanese also take a great interest in aesthetic values and 
have a high respect for nature, which is proven by their lovely gardens. The 
Japanese have used social arrang^aents constructively to help the people ad- 
just to living on a crowded island. 

There is no doubt that the pcpulation'aensity does affect socikl arrange- 
ments. In areas of small populations, a large degree of personal freedon 
and easy manners may be allowed. As population increases more laws are need- 
ed. This results in more formality and a high degree of orgsnlzation. Cities 
must have strong police forces, speed laws» traffic signals, stop signs, 
building codes, and zoning restrictions. As the size of cities increase, the 
laws will get more stringent. It might also be asked: H<w does overpopula- 
tion affect traditional Ideals of cherishing human life? How do you react 
to a devastating flood, hurricanes, and alrllns crashes? Why is it that a 
citizen* s cries for help are often Ignored by bysiders in our large cities? 

Several studies can be quoted to prove the detrimental effects of over- 
population. One study by R. Bob Smith HI of the State University of New 
York at Albaxsy tested the hypothesis that frustration often heightens the 
prc^abllity of aggressive be!iavior. This study is particularly relevant 
since the individual llviag in an urban center undoiibtably experiences much 
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frustration* Dr# Smith used 47 students in his experiment. They were assign-* 
ed tasks that could xu>t be coiz^leted in the allowed three lolnutcs* After two 
atten^tS) and the onset of frustration^ they were given t^ ability to threat- 
en a slBwlated target within the cont^t of a game. As predicted, the frust- 
rated subjects threatened and followed through with threats iK>re often than 
did nonfrustrated subjects. The hypothesis was also confirmed in a effort 
to Increase production at an autoioobile plant Workers were asked to do more 
asseiDbly line work in less tiii^# "At the same tiiae,*' says New York loanage- 
ment consultant Hoy W. Walters, "there were acts of sabotage and vandalism 
that grew out of worker frustration**^ This he says, signals the exid of the 
assecibly line as we l^w it# Its boring, dehumanizing aspects must be re- 
placed by less aggressive work situations. He suggests a team-appruach lacthod 
in which sani-autonomous groups of workers assenible and Install complete 
units themselves. 

In the famous rat conanunity of Dr. John Calhoun, several rats were 
placed in a 10,000 sq. ft. pen. At the usual rate of reproduction after two 
years there should be 50,000 rats or at least 5,000 rats* Fowever, after 20 
months there w^rc only 200 rats." Several reasons w^rc given Jor the llnitfng 
of the rat population: 

1. As population grew the head rats lost control of their groups* 

2. Beh ivior changed maladjustn^nt, fighting, failure to eat 
properly, adults attack young 

3. Birthrate dropped 

Autopsies of experimental rats reveal exhaustion of the adrenal cortex, 
brought on by stress. Similar symptoms .of stress pathology were found in 
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autopsies of maay people who died In W^W^II concentration camps. The pre- 
valence of stress-related - 1 diseases In cities suggests a relationship between 
adreno-cortlcal \ stress and deaths or urban dwellers* 

Some anliaals simply drop dead during population explosions* The snovT^ 
shoe hare^ the mole and lenanings are eKamples. 'Lemmings live on^the arctic 
tundra and In the mountains of Scandinavia. They possess an awesome power of 
procreation, atid start reproducing when only thirty-five days old* Each 
female gives birth to seven or eight young In a litter. She has four litters 
a summer and an unknown number in winter* As the lemming populations soar, 
so do those of the predators* But eventually the reproductive^ process of the 
lemmings gets the upper hand* About every four years tiieir nuid)ers become 
critical and the lemming popiilation bomb goes off. Like a plague of locusts, 
a mass inigration across the tundra begins, since both food and shelter have 
been eaten away. Panic sets in and many die from sheer anxiety or from in- 
jury that normally would not be fatal* Finally, their march ends in what 



has been described as a '*mass suicide," often into the sea*" 

Overcrowding causes physical problems such as housing and feeding an 
increasing population, and it also causes psychological problems. Ilan is 
finding it very difficult to live within a mass of people. In the future 
as more and more people converge on our urban centers, coiiq)etition will in- 
crease and man will begin to feel the effects* Ilany will try to cope with 
the Increases in birth defects, ulcers, and heart attack brought on from 
stress and frustration. Others will try to escape through the use of 
alcohol and drugs, or the ultima tis escape - sM±c±d€L. 
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OVERFO?DLAXED AMERICA 

As Aniericans, we tend to think of the population problem as being . 
somewhere else. We see lots of empty space in our country and* we hear about 
our dedlnins birth rate and we feel sure wo could never be over popula ted # 
But our country is growing and our populatica will double in 70 years. In 
order to understand the problons we will be facing in the future* it is 
inportant to exaiaine population trends in the past. 

In the early 1800*8, population growth in the United States was caused 
largely by imaigrant Europeans. In the period from 1820 to the present, sane 
45 loillioii persons came to this nation uminly from Europe. Bowever, despite 
the heavy Immigration, natural increase has always exceeded net Immigra- 
tion. In 1800, the birth, rate has been estimated to have been so high as 
55 births per 1,000 persons per year, a level about as high as ever reached 
by any nation. But in the early history of the couatr^i death rates were 
also high, probably close to 30 per 1,000 persons per year. Hence, growth 
rate, without immigration, was about 2.5 per cent per year. This historical 

rate of population increase is not far different from that of contemporary 
18 

India. 

During the nineteenth centur}^ the birth rate as well as the death rAto 
of the nation began to decline. The national birth rate tumbled £ron 55 in 
1800 to a low of about 18 during the depression thirties. From the depres- 
sion low in the 1930' s, the birth rate rose in response to economic recovery 
in the late thirties and early forties. Both the marriage and birth rates 
soared so that the birth rate averaged about 25 per 1,000 persons per year 
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from 1947 to 1958. The birth rate has been declitiing since 1957 to reach 
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an all time low of 17.4 in 1968. 

The decline in the birth rate of the United States since 1957 has led 

some to believe that the population explosion in the United States has run 

its course* Yet, the fact is that the United States is still faced with 

enormous population growth during at least the remainder of this century. 

It has been denKmstrated by demographers that year-to-year changes in the 

crude birth rate or the fertility rate provide a rcthcr inadequate basis for 

making projections for the future. The reason for this is that birth control 

not^ makes it possible for couples to postpone births under unfavorable 

conditions. Professor Norman Ryder, a demographer at the University of 

Wisconsin, has calculated that changes are taking place in the timing of 

births rather than changes in **quantity'^ He attributes the decline in tfie 

birth rate from 1957 to 1966, to a rise in the age of marriage and of age 
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of mother at births, not to \^en havli^ permanently small families. 

The reason for the increased age at marriage and at childbirth since 
1957 can be traced to the consequences of the postwar baby boom. Ti.^ tidal 
wave of babies between 1946 and 1958 has produced a huge bulge in the rmber 
of, persons now reaching labor force atui reproductive age. It is mainly by 
reason of their relatively great nuiabers that youth unemployn^t rates have 
skyrocketed. Inability to obtain employment together with the inpact of the 
Vietnam liar have operated to reverse the downward movement in age at marriage 
and at births, and these changes have been a major factor in the depress^ 
birth rates since 1957* Since such changes do not necessarily affect average 
size of completed family, it is a grave mistake to use the declining **period" 
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crude birth rate or fertility rate as a basis for future population projections. 

Our future population growth will depeid on the decisions of the young 
women now entering their child bearli^ years. Th^, tbeizseXves, are tha re- 
suit of the postwar baby boom^ and their vast» unprecedented nrabers ©ark 
a new high in the U. S. fertility pot^tlal. 

Between 1960 aud 1970 there was a AO percent increase (from 11.1 million 

to 15*4 million) in the number of woa^ in the prime child bearing ages, 20- 

29. By 1980, the 20-29 year-oMs will nearly double to a count of 20 million. 

As the increased number of pris^ fertile women (aged 20-29) start having 

babies, will they choose the higher fertility of the l95C*s or follow through 

22 

with the lower fertility rates or the early 1960*s. 

With such an enoromous increase of potratial brides and mothers, the 

nuisSjer of children desix&i by tf^se women becos^ of crucial importance. If 

they choose the "two-to-four-child" family, the fashion set in the I950's, 

then the nation is in for a baby hoom of unprecedcnt^ magnitude. Such a 

high-fertility rate ... could result in a tu>tal U. S. population of nearly 

400 cdUion by 2(X)5... If, on the other hai^, tte brides-to-be follow a trei^^ - 

toward fewer bablea, the potential of the baby l^irvest t^ld be diminish^! 

and could produce a lalnor baby boom. If these young Momea opt for the '*one- 

to-three child" family, then the shodcETa^es hitting the schools and other 

vital areas will be less devastating. And the prospect of 300 rather than 

23 

4(» m illion Americans in 2CM)5 will be the more lik^y one. 

" Clearly As^ricans don't have to wrry about running out of space for 
sos^ time. But even though we are not a densely populated country, there is 
reason to believe t^t already w have too many As^ricans. People in the 
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United States have achieved the highest standard of living in the world but 
in the process we may have lost some of the good things in life. Americans 
are demanding quantity but overlooking quality. And. in satisfying our un- 
limited wants, we are using up our natural resources and abusing our environment. 

Dr. Jean Hayer, of the Center for Population Studies at Harvard Univer- 
sity , has said, ''Rich people occupy much more space, consume xssQXe, of each 
natural resoixrce, disturb the ecology more, and create more land, air, water. 



chemical, thermal, and radioactive pollution than poor people.*' 

It has been estimated that die average American uses more resources and 
produces more pollution than fifty people in India. The people in the rich 
Industrial nations are traveling first class on Spaceship Earth. An' in order 
to maintain that first-class status, resources are gathered from all over the 
world* This suggests that the United States may be worpopul ated not because 
people are -packed ..together, but because the earth can't support too many rich 
people. They also show how dependent this nation Is on the rest of the world. 
What if poorer nations were no longer willing or able to supply our needs? 
Dr. Paul Ehrlich has salt, "Calling the world population explosion a problem 
of undeveloped nations is like saying tc a fellow passenger, *Your end of the 



boat is sinking.' " 

If our population continues to increase with each /vmerican demanding 
his share of the pie, what might we expect in the future? Increasi ^ popula-- 
tion growth and wasteful o:;n8umption will more than likely result in many 
frictions within the United States. Physical, economic, personal, social, 
racial, and governmental problems will worsen. Examples of the physical 
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problems Inclxide air, water, general e-^vironmental pollution; traffic conges- 
tion; slums » and problems of public housing and urban renewal. The personal 
and social problems Include rises in delinquency aud crime rates, the revolt 
of youth, minority rebellions, and deteriori^ted standards of education. The 
economic problems include youth unemployment and great fluctuations in demand 
for housing and goods with rapidly changing age structure and family forma- 
tion. The problems of government include struggle for political control be- 
tween rural and urban leaders, chaotic conditions in local governaent B^ougni: 
on by increased numbers of people > and the growltis powei- ti*e federal govern-- 
iflent which must provide order as urban centers grow and expand. If we are 
to ever f Is^ solutions and ways of dealing with these problems now and as th^ 
become more complex in the future » we oust realize the tb^JI cause is popula- 



tion groxTth and otir first st^ must be to control It. 
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MYTHS CONCERNING POPULATION GROWTH AND CCNTBOL 

It should be obvious that population growth cannot continue to steadily 

increase. For laost of his history, inan's birth rate has equaled his death 

rate or has been just slightly above it. Now his death rate is well below 

the birth rate and the hmaan population is rising rapidly. From their studies 

of the ups and downs of animal numbers^ scientists have determlnded two facts 

that apply to the human population: 

Man's environment, the earth, is limited In resourcas and size* 

so the human population must level off sometime. 

^ If humans do not limit their nuniers themselves » some factor in 

their environment (such as disease, or lack of food or space) 
27 

will do it. 

Unfortunately too many people refuse to consider the problen of popiilation 
control seriously. They rationalize that somehow the problem will take care 
of itself, which of course it will, but not the way they are hoping. Many 
popular myths exist about the poptilation crisis* People often use these 
nyths as an excuse for inaction. It is important that these myths are dis- 
pelled in order to deal with the reality of the situation we are now facing. 

Myths: 

1. Space Migration 

^'Migration to other planets, as an alcematlve to birth control, has 
recently been suggested by the Director of the Family Life Bureau of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference. The feasibility of such migration has 
been considered by Garrett Hardin, who points out (in Journal of Hereditjr , 
March-April 1959) that the nearest star is Alpha Centauri, 4.3 light years 
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away. Even at an average speed of 7 million miles per hour, a rocket ship 
would take 350 years to reach the nearest planet outside our own solar system. 

"Assuming that the world cotild support a population of 10 billion and 
that population growth continues at the present rate, in 70 years it would be 
necessary to move 170 million people each year. Assuming 100 passengers per 
spaceship, the migration would require 1.7 million spaceships each year - at 
a cost, Hardin estimates, of $300 million per ship. But if birth control is 
not to be practiced on earth; it would surely not be practiced on the space- 
ships. If only one couple started the trip, the nusaber of progeny (even 
allowing for the deleterious effects of inbreeding) would be about 2000 at 
the end of the trip. Thus it would be necessary to provide 85 million space- 
ships every year, each with a capacity of 2000 and at a cost of several 
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billion dollars per ship." 

"But even such mass migration would afford only teo?N>rary relief, for 
If the migrants to other planets continued to increase at present r^itcs, the 
mass of humanity would exceed the t/idth of the entire universe in about 6000 
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years, and the area they occupy would be expaiading with the speed of light." 

A British physicist, J. H. Fremlin, has made some interesting calcula** 

tlons on how much time we could buy by occupying the planets of the solar 

system. For instance, at any given time it would take only about 50 years 

to populate Venus, Mercury, Mars, the Ifoon, and the moons of Jupiter and 
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Saturn to the same population density as Earth. 

What if the fantastic problcmo of re^chttig and colonizing the other 
planets of the solar system, such as Jupiter and Uranus > can be solved? 



It would take only about 200 years to fill them *'Earth-£ull*\ So we could 

perhaps gain 250 years of time for poptilatlon growth in the solar syst^ 

^2 

after we had reached an absolute limit on Earth* 

Interstellar transport for surplus people presents another anmslng 

prospect. Sis :e the ships would take generations to reach most stars, the 

only people ^o cotild be transported would be those willing to exercise 

strict birth control « Population explosions on space ships would be disastrous 

Thus we woxild have to export our responsible people, leaving the IwoepoTiftl^^le 
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at home on Earth to breed. 

2. Immigration on Earth = 
Immigration on Earth has also been suggested as one solution to over- 
crowding on Earth. Why not sii!?>iy fi^jve people to underpopulated countries - 
like Australia or Canada? One reason is that people do not lik^ to uproot 
themselves. Mai^ unenqiloyed coal miners in Appalachia prefer to remain in 
poverty rather than leave their home. Too, serious problems would arise when 

it comes to moving millions, of people from China or India into other countries. 
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%>uld we permit them to ^ter the United States? 

Also people can iu>t be moved just to an eapty space. Hot many people 

could live in such places as the udd-Atlantic, the Sahara Desert, or the 

moon siJiq)ly because there aren't enough fresh water and other resources to 

support life. Empty space does not necessarily mean room for population 
35 

expansion. 

3. Industrialization 

Mmiy pMple look to itrfustrialization to save us from the population 
explosion. However, this may not be a realistic hope. Increasing industrial- 
ization has had several important effects on population, some good and some 
not so good. It has offered massive ©nployment, which tended to Improve 



living conditions. Despite the negative effects of sweatshop work» dangerous 
loining and xaanufacturing practices » and exploitation of labor » early indus- 
trial populations increased* Medical advances obviously assisted; labor unions 
reminded industries of the need for healthy workers; and tnon^ to forestall 
accidents became more readily available. In the past» industrialization has 
not decreased the population growth rate* World population increased on an 
average of about 0.3 percent per year from 1650 to 1750, 0.5 percent per year 

between 1750 and 1850, 0.8 percent per year from 1850 to 1950, and now averages 
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a 2.0 percenS: gain per year. 

The Industrial Revolution has contributed to population growth by de- 
creasing death rates, not by increasing birth rates. In fact, European birth 

rates declined as industrialization progressed, but lowering death rates kept 
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the population e^anding. 

Industrialization has also brought with it the plague of pollution* 
Modem Industrialized countries must face the problems of air, water, and soil 
pollution pluis the probleiss of solid waste disposal and noise pollution. 
Industrialization also requires vast amounts of raw materials and natural 
resources these are limited and cannot continue to be consumed. Vuyne H. 
Davis in his article Overpopulated A merica , says that trying to clean up the 
environment is a mistake; pollution is only a symtom, the real cause of our 
problem is our rapid growth rate and ovx high consun^tion. 

4. Raising the Standard of Living - Example: The United States 

For those optimistic souls that believe industrialization and a rising 
standard of living will save our planet from the population problem, the situ- 
ation in the United States should be considered. Many are the problems that 



accoiDpany in affluent society and it nuot ha vmodbavad that n 
lowering of the birth rate does not guarantee a decrease in the growth rate* 
True - our birth rate has been decreasing , however our death rate has also 
decreased and linmigratlon to the United States has rl8en# Therefore a rising 
standard of living has not brought a decrease In the growth rate^ but it has 
produced a country of people who consume large amounts of natural resources t 
pollute the environment » ai^ qttickly throw away that which has been used* 

The tragedy facing the United States is even greater and more imminent 
than that descending upon the hungry natioi^* The Faddock brothers in their 
book. Famine 1975! » say that Ix^ia cannot be saved no matter how much food we 
ship her. ^t Inlia will be here after the United States is gone. Hansr 
mdLllions will die In the wost colossal famines India has ever known, but the 
land will survive and she will coro back as she always has be£ore# The 
United States on the other hand» will be a desolate tax^le of concrete and 
ticky- tacky, of strip-^t^ed is^nscape and silt-choked reservoirs. The - 
land at^ water will be so contaminated with pesticides, herbicides, mercury 
fungicides, lead, boron, nickel, arsenic and hundreds of other toxic sub^ 
stances, vbich have been approaching critical levels of concentration in our 

environment as a result of our nu3d>ers and affluence, that they may be unable 
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ta sustain human lif e# 

5* The "Green Revolution" 

Many people believe the theory which states that population growth 
will outrun the food supply is unf ound^^ and that better agricultural methods 
will be able to handle any forseeable problem* In Asia, the seeds of hope. 
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the Green Revolution » may become the seeds of destruction. The Philippine rice 
harvest is down 3 percent from last year, and for the second year in a row 
the country will Import massive amounts of foreign rice to satisfy domestic 
demand* The Philippine population is Increasing at the rate of 3 percent a 
year» so a 3 percent drop in the production of the coxintry*s staple food Is 
a serious matter. Articles in the news media have emphasized the technological 
break-through, the ^'miracle seeds'* that will quadruple grain production. How- 
ever, for the peasants and small farmers the ''miracle seeds" are threatening 

to run them out of business. These new seeds must be used In coaitxu^iti^ t^rh 
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optimum levels of irrigation water, chemical fertilizers, and pesticides, 
to 90 percent of Asian farm families have no Irrigation water and no cash or 
credit for the purchase of ch^oical products* But as competition by big, 
efficient managers str^gthens, the small producers will be forced into credit- 
based agribusiness* If the new varieties should fail even for a single year, 
the small f am^r may have to 'sail His land. 

Therefore the higher productivity of the miracle seeds will not bring 
even a tei!q)orary rest from the problems of hunger and ^malnutrition in Asia* 
Hunger and malnutrition are the result of social Inequities and population 
growth. The Green Revolution is intensifying the social inequities* And by 
dislocating millions of families and Increasing the economic uncertainties 

of their lives, the Green Revolution plants the seeds of unrestrained popula- 
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tion gr<nrth and chaos. 

Dr. George Wald In a article, **A Better World For Fewer Children", 
raised an interesting point. He states .thdt^our^orld^can expect many famines 
by the end of the century but that an argument against population growth should 
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not be based on the theory of a iioited food supply. This sort of reasoning 

iinplies that if we ;,an find a way of feeding a large mass of people ^ then 

population growth is fine. Dr. Wald says our oajor concern should be not how 

many people we can feed but rather what population size is best in order to 

have a high quality of human life. By this standard ^ the world Is probably 

now overpppulated. Dr. Wald claims that China and India were once great 

cultures, enormously creative in the sciences, the visual arts, and literature. 

He believes that those aspects of Indian and Chinese culture docl-lnoJ ct^nttwtaB 

ago for reasons associated with overpopulation. ''The point then is not how 

many people one can feed on this planet, but what population can best fulfill 
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human potentialities." 
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POPULATION EDUCATION 

"Population education is defined as the process by which the student 
Investigates and explores the nature and meaning of population processes ^ 
population characteristics, the causes of population change,^ and the conse- 
quences of these processes, characteristics, and changes for himself, his 
family, his society, and the world. It Is a process x^ereby the student 
learns that individual acts, such as having children or iiioving f ron one place 
to another, have demographic consequences. He learns that the consequences 
of these individual acts have implications, both social and biological for 
his family, for the society in which he lives, and for the world as a whole, 
implications which in turn affect hla as an individual. 

The goal of population education is to assist students to conceptualise 
the relevance of population for th&nselves, to assist them thereby to maW 
rational and responsible individual and collectlvts decisions about population 
matters utilizing appropriate Information and analytic skills. The key concept 
is responsible decision making which involves foreknowledge and undprstaudiug 
of the consequences of one*s actions* 

Population education is meant to educate, not to propagandize or inr* 
doctrinate. Population education views population not as a "probl«i** to be 
solved, but as a ' phenomenon'* to be understood. This imderstanding is the 
intellectual underpinning for responsible action* But population eduoAtlon 
also encourages the student to vle^r himself within the cont^t of the broad 
range of familial and societal relationships which his actions and his life 
style affect and are affected by both now and in the future. Thus population 
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education programs mist also Involve students in aa exploration of their o^m 

41 

values and attitudes* 

According to an article by By^on 6. Ilasslalas in the April issue of 
Social Education there are three main ways population education can be Intro- 
duced Into the formal school curriculum. They are (1) the ''Program Infusion" 
approach, (2) the 'Unit of Study" approach, and C3) the "Separate Course'' 
approach. 

The first approach seeks to supplement and strengthen the existing curri- 
culum with regard to its treatment of population matters. Tills, approach adds 
population information to the material already being taught and emphasizes 
the importance of population education. In this techzxlque a population episode, 
a brief unit of stttdy which focuses on an important population topic, is added 
on to a traditional topic being studied in a given subject. Itormally, an 

episodfi ffhowld not exceed 25 pages of printed material and should not consume 
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more than a week of classroom time (one class period per day)* 

The second approach gets at population education through changes in the 
organization and sequence of the curriculum. A unit on population Is taught 
under a general currlculiitn area, such as social studies, yet it 1g not 
directly connnected to any other topic that has been studied. A unit differs 
from a episode in that It covers a fairly broad Issue, it assumes no prior 
knowledge, and it includes a period of no less than five or six weeks. A 

unit of study would fit very well in schools which now have mini-courses and 
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t?ould stress curriculut:: relevance throush thene-related instruction. 

The separate course approach would add population education as another 
general course such as geography, history, or sociology. This course would 
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33. 



have to be Inserted into one of the already listing disciplines. A toulti*' 
disciplinary course on this thane drawing from social science » biology, the 
htntianities, and the natural sciences would be almost impossible due to the 
historical developioent of the curriculum. The one difficulty with a separate 
course of study is that the preset curriculum is quite crowded and to press 



for a new offering would mean the displacement of another. 

"Some observations about the three curriculum approaches sketched above 
might be useful here. It is probable that no one approach is the best since 
local educational conditions woxild vary* For a school district which bases 
Its programs on theme-related mini-courses, the introduction of 6-week units 
of study might be the best alt:emative. Districts which have no plans for 
drastic curriculum change may view the introduction of population episodes In 
the context of the traditional organization to be the best approach. Finally, 
some schools or colleges In the United States or abroad which either have 
room in their curricxjlum for expansion or are open to course experimentation 
may want to insert a semester or year long course on population. It is 
possible that a series of episodes or units organized on some logical or 
socioFsychological principle could be drawn together to form such a course* 
If this were the case, then the task of the classroom teacher and curriculum 
planner in developing the material and placing it In classroom might take 
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a different form. 
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POPDIAnON mOGBAMS 

Popttlatloii Information can be organised by the teacher in a variety of 
ways. Leaeons in population education can he fit very veil into the social 
studies or science disciplines* The following are lesson plan outlines » 
ideas » and information vlxLch a teacher can use to introduce population 
education in his or her class. 

Presentation Guidelines 

le *^e Bistory of Populati<m Growth" 

2* ^"Psychological Effects of OvercroiPdittg'* 

3. 'The Planet Management G»e" 

4. "The Population Game" 

5. "For All to Enjoy" (film) 

Plays 

1. '"Hhich Ifoy America" 

2. 'Taking Honor" 
Population Survey 



VBEstmxnm gdidelime 



Title: The History of Po^ilaticm Growth 

Length of Fresoitation: 1 iKmr ... 

Grade Level: Social Stuidies axki Sci^ce 5 * 12^ Multe 

Sioaoary: This ptogtm is designed to trace population grmtth froei 

IQ^QOO B.C* to the present tise* Through the use of traas* 
parencies ax^i discussion^ the class iiill exaaire the factors 
fdiich determtoe tl^ size of the population* TI^ progras vill 
help tl^ childr^ to reach a be^er understat^lng of yibf «e 
have a populatimi problea ssd bo^r it is getting greater* 

Overall Objectives: The students idll develop an marer^ss of vlqr the - 
population of the earthy which has been sioirly increasing^ ie 
tyo^ doublii^ in fes/er and fever years* Ttey will learn vhat 
' factors deteraine the rate of increase- - the birth rate» the 
death rate^ ecoi^safc conditlotis> ^idoaics^ asEkl wars* 

<kmc^ts: 

1* The gro^h rate equals the birth rate aisms the death rate. 
2* Tte population can be increasing althcmg^h the birth rate is 

droppii^* . ' 

3* Population groirth can be controlled by decreasing the hirth 

rate or increasii^ the death rate* 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. mfty percent of ti^ cl^s will be able to state tte difference 
•betwemi the growth rate aod the birth rate in a brief paragraph. 
2* Fifty percent of the class will correctly answer the following: 
a« If a large nuisber of wcHsen are of child^-bearing age^ the 
poimlation will increase. TSDE FALSE 

b. If the birth rate stays the saae and the death rate dropp&l 
then the po^ilation will st^ the sam* T^ ' .FALSE 

c. ^en f dailies sove to the city» it is fiore to tl^ od^snu.^ 
of the faaily to have fewer childr«i. TRDE FALSE 

Activities: Discussion bas^ on th$ following transparencies - 

1. Frpble^ .Qf Oyqrpopalatiaii 

2* Under-Fouarishe and Hal-tilburish^ 

3. Determiners of Poptilation Densi^ 

4. Terms . - 

5. ' History of Population Growth 

6* U« S« Birth Rate and Population Growth 

7. Hbrld Population 

8. Fewer Babies Die Today 

9. Overpopulation Itorld Population 

10. Doubling Time 

11. Pr^ - Predator Relationship 

12. Susiaary 



FoUov-Up Activities: - 

1* Research differoit areas of pollution caused by over-population. 
2. A discussion on the psychological effects of overcrowding could 
be conducted 9 using 'study prints* • 
'3. A play based on what the world. will he like if population goes 
unchecked could be given. 
4. ' The class could play Planet Managenent or The Population Gai&e. 

Resources and Ilaterials Utilised: 

Ilaterial to laake transparencies 

Overhead Projector Extension Cord *- Screen 

Bibliography: 

Environment and Pollution . Louis D« and Sara llason. A transparency 
program for self'^instructlon^ 

Teachers* Reference on Population ProblCTS. 0* J. Siker^ III. 
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THE HISTORY OF POPULATION GROWTH 

I. In a brief paragraph state the difference between the growth 
rate and the birth rate. 



II. Circle the corrcst answer 

1. If a large number of women ar6 of child-bearing age, the 
population will increase, TRUE FALSE 

2. . If the birth rate stays the same and the death rate droppec 

then the population will stay the same. TRUE FALSE 

3. When families move to the city, it is more to the advan- 
tage of the family to have fewer children. TRUE FALSE 
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PRESENTATION GUIDELINE 



Title: Psychological Effects of Overcrowding 

Date: December 1971 Length of Presentation: 1 Hour 

Grade Level: Middle Grades 

Associated Curriculum Areas: Social Studies and Science 

Summary: This program will begin with the use of a study print (NEED) 
on- population density. The class will be presented with 
discussion questions. Studies and facts will be given to 
the .group if needed. The discussion will center around 
man^s psychological relationship to nature and how it 
should be a factor in determining .optimum population size. 

Overall Objectives: Students will realize that man- has a psycholo- 
gical need for a "natural" environment. 

Concepts : 

1* Different people have very different perceptions of what level 
of density constitutes a crowded situation. 

2. Man has certain reactions to natural beauty and diversity, 
to the shapes and colors of nature. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. Fifty percent of the students will be able to state why 
downtown Asheville would seem too crowded to an Eskimo who • 
lived in the vast lands of the Artie but not to a person from 
New York City. 

2. The learner will be able to write a briex paragraph describ- 
ing some mental problems caused from living in a too crowded 
world. 

Activities : 

Use of a study print and discussion 

Follow-Up Activities: 

1. Allow the students to set up their own rat studies much like 
that of John Calhoun. 

2. Divide up into parts the Scenerio from the Population Bomb 
(Chapter 2) and give them to several students and let them 
present the scenes to the class. 

3. Show a film on the psychological effects of overcrowding. 

Bibliography: 

Americcm Scientist . 57. 
Science . 168. 

Scientific American . February 1962 and January 1971. 
New York ' Times Magazine . April 28, 1968. 

Pnnulation, Resour ces , Environment . Paul and Anne Erlich. 

. ^. — . — ^ ' ^i^A^ ■ 



PRESENTATION- GUIDELINE 



TITLE: The Planet Management Game 

DATE: November 1971 Length pf Presentation: 3 Ho;ir8 

GRADE: 6th - Adults 

SUMMARY: This game would work best with a small group of 5-10 
students,; but it can be used with a class of about 
25-30 students. The game is most effective if an 
entire morning or afternoon could be devoted to xt. 
The Planet Management Game helps students to understand 
contemporary problems like pollution, famxnes, and the 
population explosion. It causes students to imagine 
that they themaelves are creating global problems and 
trying to solve them. 

0VEP>ALL OBJECTIVES: By playing the game, students leam that 

people's lives are affected by many complex 
factors, including population growth, food 
supply* income levels, and the qtiality of 
their environment. 

CONCEPTS: ' 

1. Overpopulation inevitably brings on pollution. 

2. Food is a limiting factor in population size. 

BEHAVIORAL OBJECTIVES: . _ 

1. The players will begin to choose projects which limit 
population growth, if the population size grows more 
rapidly than the other indexes. 

The players will list a food supply which is above 
population size, as a criteria for winning. 

FOU,OW-UP ACTIVITTI^S: . . . ...^ 

This game could be used- to introduce, or m conjunction K*itn, 
a unit study of population growth or a program which deals 
with pollution. 
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PRESENTATION GUIDELINE 
Title: The Population Game 

Date: November 1971 Length of Presentation: 2-3 Hours 

Grade: 6th Grade - Adults 

Summary: This game is played by 2-6 players, each representing 
a country. Each player begins the game with a limited 
amount of money, a small population, and agriculture 
adequate enough to feed his population. His goal is 
to build his country into an advanced, industrialized 
nation whose population and resources are in balance. 

Overall Objectives: The players will learn that poor planning 

will allow their population to explode.' 
There is no remedy for the final population 
explosion. 

Concepts : 

1. Population Growth Rate is how slowly or rapidly a country's 
population increases or decreases. 

2. Medicals and educational advances are important factors 
in population growth. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. The player winning the game will have achieved a Populatior 
Growth Rate of 0* 

2, After completing- the game, each player will be able to 
correctly respond to the following: 

a. Medical advances tend to increase a country's Popula- 
tion Growth Rate. TRUE FALSE 

b. Educational advances tend to reduce the Population 
Growth Rate in a country. TRUE FALSE 

Follow-Up Activities: 

This game could be used to introduce or in conjunction with, 
a unit study of population growth. 
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PRESENTATION GUIDELINE- 

Title: For All To Enjoy (film) 
Date: January 1972 

Grade Level: Any Grade Length of Presentation: I'Kour 

Associated Areas: Social Studies and Ecology • 

Sunnnary: The class will begin with the first half of the film. 

The film will be stopped and a discussion will follow, 
based on a NEED study print (Crowded Can^site)* The 
session will close with the second half of the film* 
This program can be used when studying population or 
the preservation of natural areas* 

Overall Objectives? To help the students realize that even our 

few remaining wilderness areas are not 
removed from the problems of overcrowding. 

Concepts : 

1. Crowding makes it difficult to experience the out-of-doors 
fully - if there are large numbers of people, the special 
quality of a place is lost. 

2. As the population increases, it becomes more urgent that 
we preserve natural areas and make wise plans concerning 
their development and use. 

Behavioral Objectives: 

1. Fifty percent of the class will be able to briefly write 
a ^alid reason why cars should be banned from national 
parks. 

2. Given a choice of three uses for a wilderness area, the 
student will pick the one which helps preserve the land 
in its original state. 

Follow-up Activities: 

1. Take the class on a hike for the purpose of enjoying the 
outdoors . 

2. Have a discussipn on the psychological effects of over- 
crowding using the NEED study print on population density. 

Resources and Materials Utilized: 

1. Film projector and screen and extension cord 

2. NEED study print 

Bibliography: 

For All To Enjoy (film). National Park Service. 
Environmental Education Picture Packet* NEED. ( Study ^ Print 
and Teacher's Manual) 
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WHICH mi AMERIGO? 
Introduction 



This play was written to be used with a study of overpopulation. The 
students should be guid^ to an ui^erstanding of how sasy of the environmental 
problems fom^ in the pl^ are caused basically by too many people* In the 
area of social studies, this play could also be used to show how the political 
situation is affected by a growii% p(q>ulation« The students might compare 
personal freedom and population growth. The play can also used in science » 
to start a stwly 6i food chains, the effects of pesticides, or the "green* 
house" effect. The class mi^t ctoose to write an ending for the play, f^ch 
liould be a language arts activity. 

After the play has been read, the Mass could be divided into small groups 
In order to help the students really examine lAat's happening in the play, 
each group could fill in a chart listing (1) the environmental problems de-* 
scribe in the pl^, (2) i^t probably caus^ the problems, and <3) a solu- 
tion to each problem* Soto groups might want to see what could have been done 
10 or 15 years earlier to prevent the problems ft(m hBcoadug bo serious. 
Another group could try to work out solutions to the problems at the time 
the play is taking place. Still other groups might try to imagine what would 
happen if nothing was done to solve the probl&ss. 

This pl^ is especially useful in introducit^ a unit in ezn^ronmental 
education. Hopefully it will give the students a broad view of mai^ of the 
problems we are now facli^. 




UHICH Vkl i^HERICA? 



by 

Hary Beth Durn» 



' Caat of Characters 
The Presldeiit 

Dr. Ilo88» Fresldental Advisor 

Mr» George Gills 9 Advisor and Umber 

of tte Eovlronraental Protection Agency 
Ibrs* Jane Gllls» wife of George Gills. 
Ifr. Lester Jones Agricultural Advisor 
Eve Ai)JretfS» a neigM)or 



Time: 1976 
Place: Uashlngton, C» 
Background: 

It SMBs alsiost certain that conflicts asumg nations in the norld Tflll in- 
crease in the future* The countries wittout li^ustry and manf natural re* 
sources will be facing fK>re and more problems, while the Bore industrialize 
and developed countries become richer* The chances of war grows greater as 
the gap between the poor and rich nations widras* One factor which is 
constantly putting presmuce on the poorer countries is its growing population* 
As the population grows , the amount of resources and food steadily decreases « 
This situation forces the people to fight aoong thasselves in order to get 
enough to survive* 

The population problem in the rich nations Just as serious ^ m>t so tmch 
broause of llsdted natural r^ources or too little food but because the 
people in the mre developed nations smste more and pollute more* It mxst 
be raseisbered that population can be controlled in only two ways - lower 
the birth rate or increase the death rate* tttth all the tension between the 
oany countries of the world, war might be the one thing which will cause the 
death rate to increase* This could decrease the world population but it 
might also completely destroy our environment* 

In the tJhited States, the Presidrat is trying to make a very important decision. 
Should he allow the farmers to use a new, more powerful ch^cal to try to 
save the wheat crop? If he doesn^t let them use it, he may lose the next 
election* But if the chemical is used, tow will it effect tte enviroxm»ent and 
how will it's use effect other countries, such as Japan? 




To the average bouseulfe, the environmental crisis is also very serious* 
Hany people are out of vork, food prices are high, and clean» unpolluted 
food is getting harder and harder to find. 



Setting: 



A ineeting of the President and his advisors for the purpose of discussing 
several neu ideas and'th^r effect on the environment. 

President (poeug about am ^nt oitht mji/idou))t Let's get to the point » 
Dr. VoQB. Will we or won't we be able to get a good wheat crop this year? 

Tit, iloss [htandil¥q Jixi iiont o£ thi btackboand - hn thftom hli chaJUi AJfito 
tfee trmy beCota thz boand) t Tou know I can't promise you what will happen 
in the future. Last year was a bad year for growing crops and this year 
could be worse* My guess is that the wheat will be like the com crop ^ 
it will steadily get smaller until finally the farn^rs will refuse to plant 
any cK>re. 

President itu/uUrQ to fVi. GaJUa)^ Iftiat do you have to say. Professor Gills? 

ttr. Gills Ucated'Zookug ox&l pap^ on a toMz)^ I can't be sure what will 
happen In the future, either. All the reports I've gotten show we are In a 
mess* The fishing ii^s tries are being forced to close down because of too 
little clean fish. Our polluted oceans are probably caused by all the DDT 
we have been using. And the DDT doesn^t even kill the wheat tmg anymore* 
lie could use a stronger insecticide, but it would be i!tt>re dangerous. 

President {tVtUMJfQ to LzaWl 3on2A)t Lcs, what do you say? 

Lester Jones Isittug 6tmped In a dfWuUi in tte coHjWi) : I feel like quitting. 
The farmers care only about saving the wheat crop. Why should th^ care 
about the fishermen? If you want their votes, you sure better let then try 
that new chemical. 

President (£oofecig mn/uLod) : !^rhat will happen if we do use his new 
insecticide? 

Lester Jones Well, a lot of people will probably die - that chemical is 
powerful stuff* The wheat crop will more than likely fall because of the 
weather change, but If you don't let the farmers have their insecticide they'll 
blame us. 

Hr. Gills {kaMyq itan hU chdOt and ^uUrg thz p^ZMdznt)t Mr. President, 
I'll have to quit if you decide to use that new chemical, ngr friends would 
hang me! Half of the Environc^tal Protection Agency will be quitting. 
Your Vice President will' be pretty mad too. 

President {loolcLnQ out tht mndou) and thufikMg out loud): You're right, 
the Vice President will really be upset. He's our leader in the Unit^ Nations 
and he's been trying to get a law patsed that would forbid the use of chemical 
insecticides ♦ Already the law has been passed by all the major nations* 




The use of insecticides can affect the environment of the entire world* 
llany countries in the world depend on the oceans to feed their people. Japan 
might even declare wdr with any nation that would' add iiK>re pollution to the 
oceans. Japan now Yms nuclear weapons* The United States could be in real 
trouble if she breaks this lav;* 

ACT II 

Setting: 

A SToall kitchen at mid-afternoon. Jane Gills is sitting at a table having 
a cup of hot coffee with a neii^or^, Eve Andrews. 

Jane Gills : Vm very sorry your husband is out of- work, but with half the 
population une]:q>loyed it's hard for anyone to be sure about his job. 

Eve Andrews; Yes, I know. I^m cot sure what ve^ve going to do now. 

Jane la tUtZz 6 itipvUod) - t thought you had son^how managed to save a little 
money, can't you live on that awhile? 

Eve; I'm afraid what little we saved won*t go very far anymore. Prices are 
already so high we can't afford mazgr foods. 

Jane ; I always worry about ciK>ugh food to feed my family* George makes a 
good living but everything costs so much these days. Can you raaenber ever 
eating steak? Now who can afford steak at $12.00 a pound? 

Eve : I don't understand vAij beef prices went so high after the failure of 
the com crop * but th^ sure did* 

Jane I pJtAhhq a iurfrfen 4m^e| : Boy will George be happy. I was really lucky 
today. I went to the grocery store early this morning and I was able to get 
some special, fairly unpolluted fish for dinner. It's hard to find seafood 
that's safe to eat. 

Eve {nJulxQ item h&L chaVi): Uell, I'd better get back home. Tomorrow 
Fred and I are both going to look some more for a job. If we can't pay our 
bills, they'll take our apartment. Then I don't know what we would do. 
People are already so packed together, I don't know where we could live. 

lEvt 3^\Z6 CL tUtXlt mve a*td tm\xj^ thz noon . Jane pat6 thz (fjbh back Into 
thfL ^z^ugeAoXofL and qozs Jbt^ thi IcxKrg njom and beg^M to ^tnaighten 
thuQ6 up* Gaongt cam& in thnaigh the, diOifit dooK, fwu/QA hU coat am thz 
cZosct and dAop6 dam in a cJuU/t* ) 

Jane Gills Uitti^ In a chain. ^uUfiQ hin ) : How did your meeting with the 
president go today? 

GeorRe Gills llookbg HjothoK lad) i You might as well know • it will be in 
the morning papers. For one thing, the President has decided to start a 
program which would limit the amount of food each family receives. It's 
going to be very strict* 



Jane ; I thought that's what you wanted. You've said for a long tine that 
even having a good population control program couldn't produce results fast 
enough. TVo years ago every family was United to no more than ti^o children 
but it will still take about seventy years before the population stops grox^ing. 
Every year we have raore and more people and we just can't produce food fast 
enough. 

George: Ito, we can't. Even with food being equally divided, a lot of 
Americans are going to starve to death. That climate change really hurt our 
food corps. IJe started getting our first signs of real trouble in the early 
1970' s, but nobody believed it wuld happen. Alnost a billion huoan beings - 
starved to death in the last six years. But until the last fw years, Americans 
kept thinking only the poorer countries had to worry about starvation and 
overpopulation. 

Jane: Itell, I know things will work out. 

George: I am not so sure. The President also gave permission to the farmers 
to use a new, stronger chemical insecticide. He says he needs the famer's 
votes. I've quit wsy job. It's back to California for us. 

JBne i Oh, nol Washington is bad enough. Other than all the fighting vhlch 
occurred when the Family Size Regulation Act was passed, everything has been 
fairly nice here. The smog in California is terrible. I always hated to have 
to carry a purse full of quarters for the ''Breath- -A-Life*' machines. Of course 
soon th^ will have to have the mswhines ev^ywhere, especially in the cities 
where the air is so polluted aisd it's so crowded. And I hate to think of 
lAmt all the noise is doing to our ears. 

George Gills : I just don't know what we can expect in the future? 
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PROBLEM 


CAUSE 


SOLUTION 


1. 


Failure of wheat and 
corn crops 


Bugs -* Weather 
change 


Limited use of insect-^ 
iddes - Organic 
fanning 


2- 


Decline of oceanic 
fish^ies 


Ilasslve doses of DDT 
Pollution of oceans 


Ban on DDT 

Elimination of dumping of 
wastes in ocean 


3. 


Highly resistant wheat 
and com bugs 


Extensive use of DDT 


Organic fasrmlng 


4- 


President who is more 
vote conscious than 

environinent 


Fanners v«s« 
Environsientdl 


Public officials whose 
first concern is the 

AnviTomtffiiil! 


5, 




Ch^Aon ltoiis£» effect 
Rise in the heat level 
Layer of pollution block* 
' ing in sun* a rays 


Eliinlnatlon of Air nollution 
Cut down in electricity 
- production because power 

plants are major air 

polluters 


6. 


Half of population 
uneiaployed 


-Growing population 


Limited population growth 


7/ 


High food prices - 
especially meat 


Failure of corn corp 
no food for beef 


Smaller population 
Organic farming 


8. 


Polluted seafoods 


Industrial pollution 
of oceans and use of 
DDT which washes in the 
ocean 


Eliminate duxoplng of 

wastes in ocean 

ban the use of chemical 

insecticides 



9. Crowded living 
conditions 



Too many people 



Limited population size 



PBOBLEH 



CAUSE 



SOLUTION 



10 • Food rationing 


Growing population 


United population size 


11* Stricter laws 


Large » starving 
population 


Population cLecks 


12* Family Size ReBulatlon 
Act 


growth 


regulation 


13. Saog (3reath-A-Life^ 
ilachines) 


Air pollution 


Strict laws on air 
pollution 

Clean industries 


14. Noise pollution 


Crowded cities 


Strict noise pollution 
laws • Better planned 
cities ^ Limited popular 
tlon size 


15« Growing int^noational 
tension 


International ban on 
• DDT - 
Poorer countries starv* 
ing 


Organic farcdng 
Limited population 
growth 

Off icals who are concerned 
about the environment 
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TAKING HONOR 

by Jill Xnfiorati 



Cast of Characters 

Dr. Walker, cl iathvi 
Laura, hl& lai^e. 
Karen, hU dauQhtvt 
_ Johnny, hJU 6on 

Vince 3 Sullivan 
Inspector Stone 
Mr. Braddon 
First Guard 
Second Guard 
Three Newsmen 
Other Guards 
A Photographer 

TIME: Soon 

PL\CEj a torn Ifi Rhadz Hland 
SETTING: 

A i^ge ttvZng Mom at twltlght. It toofu somewhat thz woK6Z ioH. 
ioea/t; at nXght l6 thz ifiont doo^x, which 16 baKKlcadzd with a dz6k and an 
za6g chaVt. To thz tzf^t 0^ thz doofi a piztaJtz window, booAdzd JLp. 
Thz kltchzn dooft l6 at n^zaft, bzdKoom hallway is at lz£t; both oJiz doJik* 
Thz living Koom i6 lit by a lahgz candzlabfia, and Lawta can bz 6Zzn 
dimly lying on a nzafiby coach and covzKzd with blankztA, She szzm6 
6ick and pal^. Ka/tzn ih sitting at thz iKont oi thz Atagz, so£tly 
playing a gaitoji; shz is about 18, wzoAing sweatee and slacks. Johnny, 
about 20, and Vk* (dalkzK, both warmly dn^zsszd, oAz looking thAough thz 
boards <in thz baKKizadtd window. A phonz is on a Small tablz at stagz 
ifiont, oii thz hook. 

John [in a haKd voice) x Ttfilight. Probably all gone home to dinner. 
Or down to Jiggie^s for a beer* 

Doctor ; Well-C^afee4 a last look out thz window, thzn tuKns aimlzssly 
back to thz ^oom] I guess we won't be bothered again tonight* {to KaKzn. 
You want to start dinner. Princess? 

Karen ; It's cooking now. {JLiszs and lays guitoJi asidz) I was just 
going to check on it, though* fA^ shz passzs thz coach shz pauses to 
whispzK to LauAa.) 

' {Johnny watchzs KaKzn, hands stuHzd in his pockets. Hz szzms annoyzi 
but says nothing to hZA. kitzfi a minutz hz Hits a gun iKom behind the 
desk and bzgins cleaning it with a Aag that is lying on the iloo/i.) 
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Doctor ; Oh, John. {6lghing) Put that away, we don't need it. 



John [not both^jUng to took at tUm)t We'll need it. It's the third 
day, and they haven't got much time left, so - [takzs Atoyo aim at Aomt 
point In the. aadltncz) We'll need it. iVoctoK Watk^^K glvt6 fUm an 
auskm^d look.) 

Doctor ; Well, I'm not going to argue tonight. If you feel better 
with tha-^ thing in your hands, go ahead and clean it.' Go ahead eind 
hold it cil ^ght if it makes you feel better. But I'm tired of arguing 
and I'm not c^rguing any more. fWe gozi Into thz kltthzn. A& Johnny 
contLnazA dtzanlng thz gun, ioiindt oi plzaiant convzuatlon and a mtat 
bzlng pfLZpafLzd come {^Kom thz kltchzn. Johnny Ignofiai thtm.) 

Karen {Ik^^^ thz kltdhzn) * Johnny, how 'bout coffee? I*ve got some 
all made. 

John; No, not now. 

Laura {{f)k^akty, ifiom thz coucfi); I'd ^ like a cup, please dear. 
[HzK volcz itaKttzi zvviyom. V*x. Watke^n. corner in,om tht kltaken. 



He appztvu to 6e tlitznlng, hovotveJi*) 

Doctor [fitting 6e^>cde hoJt on thz zoath)t Laura? How do you feel? 

Laura : Oh- we're fine. Are they - outside now? 

Doctor ; No. No, they're gone now. Karen is heating ths baby's 
formula, and dinner is almost ready. You'll have something to eat, 
won't you? 

Laura {vzKy dKomlty): Well . . . perhaps . . . Could you find . . . 
a blanket for the baby? She looks . . . cold. 

Doctor ; Of course. Johnny, see if you can find another blanket 
or something, will you? 

John ; Yeah, sure. (Layi gun aiidz and goti Into hattmy.) 

Laura : You still . . ♦ think it's all right, don't you? 

Doctor {mn.mly)i Of course I do. I'm the proudest father around, 
you know that. Honor is a beautiful baby. 

Laura : And you like her name, don't you? Haintty) Honor - Honor. 
Doctor ; You know I do, darling. 

Laura Ipaiudf thtn, faintly): If ^nly - things were a little differ- 
ent - you know. 
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Doctor : Everything's going to be fine, Laura, just fine* I just 
want you to concentrate on getting better, okay? 

Laura: But - do you still think it's all right? Will we be all 
right? 

Doctor Ipatltntty) : Everything will be all right. CHe AiACA and 
movz6 totaoKdA tht kltchtn dooK, aJtmo6t cotUdlng with KafLtn at tkz 
dooK. 1 

Karen : UaaQhlnQ)t The coffee I Almost spilled it all over I (Sfee 
^zmi to be In iofictd good iplftlth.) 

Doctor: Set it down over here. Let's see. {looki abound, thtn 6tz6 
a cjtatz and dn^agi It ovvi.) Here, put it down here. {7hz aOi Aeem^ 
itftangtly ititiv^ <w tfee thJitz. pa66 co^^ee cap-6 and 4aga/t oKoand.) 

Laura ; Thank you, dear. (Accepts a cup i^om KcJitn and 6it6 up a 
tltttz. I I feel much better, better than I've felt for a week. What 
time is it? It gets so dark so early these days. 

Karen: It's only about six. Supper's almost r^ady. You'll have 
some, won't you? Spaghetti and meatballs? 

Laura: Yes, perhaps I will have some. 

Karen : Oh, sure,, that's great! [atmo^t gatty) Can I feed the 
baby? The formula's ready. 

Laxira Umlttng): 1 suppose so. Be careful now, won't you? 

Karen : I will. CSfee JUit6 tht baby caAt£ally and takz6 hvt into the 
kitchzn, hamming io^tty^) 

Laura {aiteJi a paa^t) t Is Johnny still . . . looking for a blanket? 
He can take it into the kitchen. 

John : I've- got ' (Takt6 it into thz kitchzn and fizta^n^ to the, 
coach a minute tatzK.i Dad, let me talk to you for a minute, will you? 

Doctor: Of course. Just a minute. 

{Johnny mtk6 ovzk to the hallway a6 Vk. Walkc/i tuck^ the quilt 
undZA, laana. ) 

Doctor : There. [Smilti.) Comfortable now? 

Laura : Yes. ii^oitly) Johnny doesn't . . . approve, does he? 

Doctor: 'veil - he'll understand someday. You mustn't worr*y too 
much about him. 

Laura ; But it's important to me that he imderstand about the baby. 
I - 1 thought he'd be happy. 




Doctor : He will understand someday. {R^4eA and pat6 htK hand 
/LZaA&unxngly.) Don't worry* iHe.'6Zo(joly joint Johnny at thz hattmy ' 
dooK, ) 

Doctor : Your mother is very sick, John, and very confused. - l^d . 
appreciate it if you'd act - a little more pleasant about Honor. 

John iAa^caAttaally) t This is not going to be a very pleasant day. 
Dad. I just saw some men near the trees out back* They're surrounding 
the house, about twenty of them, and they've got guns. 

•Doctor iJtooking at fccr Moughtialty] : Did you recognize any of them? 

John ; It's pretty dark. But I saw Bill Freely on the patio. 

Doctor : Bill Freely! Treated him for rheumatism just last week. - 
Had It bad in his hands, I remember. 

John: Can he still pull a trigger? 

Doctor : Hmmm? 

John ; Dad I Wake up,, will you? lGAlp6 hU oJim.) Dad, this time 
they're not going away I Can't you understand? 

Doctor {patting away gZYitty)t John, keep your voice down, please. 
Your mother's very sick and - 

John {ia\$agtly]i If she'd been in a hospital - 

Doctor ; You know she couldn't go to the hospital. 

John lgz6tuJUng towa^dA thz audte,ncz)i Look, what do you think 
they're going to do? The baby is illegal! They're going to take Honor 
away, if they have to bust the door down to get her! 

Doctor itfuUtatzd, but calm]: Your mother and 1 went to school with 
half the people in this communi'ty. And, for what it's worth, we have 
a pretty good standing in this town. Now Bill Freely and Snow Becker 
and all the others just aren't going to come barreling through that : 
door. They're our friends* They're not like that. 

John IdzttbeJiattty) : You are dead wrong, ithzy ^ace tach othtK 
6ttzntty, KaKQ.n corner In i^om the, kttchtn; 6zztng thm, 4 fee ^-Ca/te^ ioft 
a mtnatz volth the. baby In he/L a/imA. VontoK Watktn. tuJinh avoay.) 

Doctor; We'll talk about it later. 

John ; Later! 

Doctor itgnoKtng htm): Ready to eat. Princess? 



Karen: Everything's ready* Just have to set it out. IneAvoaAly) 
What ^8 the matter? 

Doctor : Nothing* John will help you set dinner out. I'll light 
some more candles. 

{Johnny watkA dngjUly Into the. kltthtn, and a^tzK a mln^^ e KaAzn - 
glvzi thz baby to LaaJia and iottom Johnny. Thty Ktappzan. tanjiylng 
dlnnzK ptatzi and btgln itttlng thzm on the ilooK OKoand thz candttabJia-. 
VoQ^toK WatkM, b^gtnA hunting axound ioK candlzs.) 

Karen : There's more candles in the bathroom. Daddy. 

Doctor : Fine. iGozA oat) 

John Un a toi/o voicz): He's a fool. 

Karen iat6o In a tow votaz, not tooklng at him)t Shut up, Johnny. 
You're not helping things by fighting him, and you're upsetting Mom. 

. John : Come off it, Karen J How long do you think we can stay 
holed up in here? For one thing, the food's gonna run out by the end 
of this week. For another thing. Mom needs hospital care. She should 'v 
been in one when she had Honor. 

Karen {iaKtoa6ty) t No hospital would have let her keep Honor! 

John : Well, what is this hiding going to prove? They'll take 
Honor xn the end, and you know it. 

Karen iKtUng, 6pzafUng through heJi tzzth)i Then let them fight 
for her. It's about time someone stoud up to that Bureau of Family 
Planning! I'm sick of them telling everyone. - 

iThzy afiz cat hhoKt by a votae i^om o^Atage. It apptoju to fee 
coming iKom a megaphone oatsldz the i^ont dooK.) 

Sullivan : Dr. Walker • can you hear me? It's Sully! Vince 
Sullivan! 

I^ura lhali nXilng In atajm]i What's that? Tom - 

Doctor {coming Ijiom the hatlway) t It's all right, Laura. Karen 
sit here . {Johnny ^IndA the cleaned Klite and caJteiatly picks It up.). 

Sullivan : Tom - Tom, listen to me, for goodness' sake. {Vk. .i6atken 
Stands quietly neaK the candelabKa.) 

Sullivan: Tom, look, we only want the baby. We don't want to 
hiirt anyone, Tom , not you or the kids or Laura. Just give us the baby, 
ToE, You know we won't hurt it, just open the door. {P/t. Walker 
stan.es thoughtiulty at the itooK as Johnny statlom hlmseli In i^ont 
oi the dooH. and points the gun straight ahead.) 



Sullivan ; Make it easy on all of us, Tom. Just let us have the 
baby. 

Laura ; No! No I iBcg-ciu CJiying hyitzKlcally , Kcuttn tnXzi to 
qulexKcK, iaith tittle, aucczaa,) 

Sullivan ; Look, the governor »s granted you a pardon. No one's 
going to arrest you. 

Laura; Make them go away! Make them- (Sfee gozA into a iit oi 
coaQtvLng. Vk, WatkeJt comzA to Hit and quickly cKohizi the, /loom, J 

Doctor ; Laura? No, you lie back - lie back. Give her to jne. 
(He, JLZachzA ion. thz baby, ) 

Laura ; Wo! {They engage in a mak Atmggle.) Give her back!^ 

She's mine- 
Doctor; . It*s all right. No, I*m going to hold her. [finally 

AttcceeoA x.tt taking ffonoA.I Karen, get another pillow for your mother. 

- Sullivan ; Come on. Doctor. 

Laura WhimpeJUng) : Don't let them take her. (Johnny Ktaches 
dom cofLZiuUy to the untouchtd meal and ielecJU a dinner Kotl. Then 
he. A.e6ime.6 hi4 position, ieet apaJit, gun in the, cJiook oi his night 
anm. He -tafeei a Alout bite oi the, noil.) 

Stofce ; Dr. Walker, this is Inspector Stone, from Newport. 
(He soanas a littlz mbannasizd, but hz goes, on,) Doctor, as a medical 
man, stiz>ely you understand why we have such laws on childbirth, and 
why you have to give the child to us. |t?>t. bJalken ie.em6 not to htan. 
He stands holding thz baby, and looking doian at thz iloon.) 

Stone ; Ybu'fe a respected mam in the community. Doctor. No one's 
going to hold this thing against you. Just give us the baby. {Launa 
begins to any soitly.) 

Stone ; The baby will be well taken care of,. you know that. Our • 
placement office will make sure that it gets a good home. 

John idisgiL ' tzd) t Oh wow. 

Stone (patiently): We're going to wait five minutes, Doctor, and* 
let you decide. We know you'll see it our way. We'll be right here, 
and when you decide, you can just open the door, and come out; 

John ; Well? What do we do. Dad? (voice nising.) What do we do? 
(Thenz 4.S no nzsponsz. fnom hansh disbelizi, John changes to gzntlz 
peJUuasion. Hz takes a dzzp bnzath, puts thz gun dmn on the. iloon., ■ 
and slouL'ty appnoachzs his iathzn, ) 
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John ; Come on. Dad. (He Aeacfee^ ioK tkt bdhg*) 

■' - ' • ■ ■ . 

Doctor {<U&a!Uly)i No, John. (He movzi amy*) 

■ John t But she* 11 be all right. Can*t you understand? We can*t 
win. Dad. [vUXk an zHoKt) Dad, look. Honor is your third child; 
that makes her illegal. We have to g.*.ve her up. 

Doctor ( ialfitly)} No - I can't. . 

John : Come on. Dad, before we get hurt. 

Doctor ; No. 

John ; Before Honor gets hurt. {Saddznty KaKzn ipKlnQ6 at him,) 

Karen ; Why don*t you just get out of here! 60 on, get out! 
You cSTcTo what you want, but we're staying! So just get that through 
your fat head! \Jhzy iacz zaah cthzn. ion. a long minute.. Wfeen Johnny 
at iait tuKm amy, ht has tost hJU patLanci.) 

John : All right! (Beg-tnA thfioialnQ moKZ cftatzi against thz do on 
as bafuUcadzs , whltz In thz distance a slfitn Is hzand.) So we're 
stayin*! Stupid, stupid, stupid! 

Brad {In a whlny, nasal tonz)s Walker, this is Phillip Braddon, 
from the Family Planning Bureau in Providence. I know you can hear 
me in there. This is doing you no good. Walker, no good at all. I 've 
given you three days to see it our way, and wy patience is worn out. 

John {to KofLZn): Pile some more junk against the back door. And 
keep away fi»om the window. 

Brad ; Listen to me in there! You're breaking the law! And the 
statelias the right to take the baby away after three days! Now your 
electricity and your water have been turned off! If we have to break 
in. Doctor, we will. (fCtt>ie« qulztly KtiuAns ifiom thz kltchzn. Shz 
has a zofLvlng knl£z In onz hand.) 

Brad : We don't want to hurt you. Doctor, but you and your wife 
have'H^ken the law, Un a volez that fUszs stzadlly) . Your neighbors 
do not appreciate this infringement upon their social rights! ^ 
I A gun gozs oU loudly, stafittLng Johnny and causing Kahzn to jump 
and Lauia to scfizami Voztofi WaJtkzA stands iKozzn. Immzdlatzly thz 
HOOK oi a laKgz cJiovod Is hzand} somzonz Is szfizamlng, *'WalkzfL, WalkzJi* 
outsldz. Red poll&z lights ilood thz n.oom.) 

Karen ; Heavens, what's happening? iSomzonz bzats at thz inont 
do OK and thz baJUilcadzs shakz. Johnny iln.zs Into thz dooK.) 

John : Tcdce Dad and Honor down in the cellar and keep them out 
of the way! {SomzwhzKz a lalndow bKZaks and hz vihlKls) The bedroom - 



iKoJttn 6eAtam6 a6 thz dooK ba/uUcadt bzgjLn6 to glvt my, and 
Johnny 6taKt6 ioK thz haltmy. Be^oAe fie gzU thzKz, two men In ga6 
ma6k6 biuut ^Kom thz hattmy and tkaln Kiilzt on him.) 

IstGuard: Drop the gun, kid. Nice and easy* [Johnny hZ6ltatzi, 
than 6toujty tau6 the gun on the. itooK. Second QtioAd cJUidtu htm 
m^Uty and back6 him agalnit tht watt to inJUk him.) 

2nd Guard [to KaKzn)i Just put the knife down. Miss, and put 
your Hands up. [Shz dozi io In nambzd diAbztizi a6 thz dooK bahJuicadz 
l6 ihox^zd a6tdz and men pouK into thz Koom. Among thzm t4 JnspzctoJi 
Stonz, In a Kalnzoat, and ^ftaddon, Jin a bailnz^^ 6alt. ) 

Brad CeoA^^f/l t All right, check for concealed weapons. You other 
men cover Walker. [ThKzz gaaxd^ ^afuioiind Vk. WatkzK, Jho ha^ backed 
hlm6zl£ Into a coKnZK o£ thz Koom with thz baby tn hJU aJtm6. Thz baby 
bzgirt^ to CJiy and KoKzn p/L0tz6t6 Jin i^ght a6 6hz ti szJizzd by two 
gaafidA. Thtzz nzwAmZn ioJicz thzJiK way Into thz Koom and bzgln snapping 
picXaKZ6. ) 

1st Newsman : Okay, get a picture of the wife. Joe, get a picture 
of the wife. ' 

2nd Newsman ; Ben, find me a phone, will ya? They gotta have one 
around here somewhere. Phone into the office. 

[ConivL^ilon and nolhz iltt thz Koom* Red light tvJin6 zvzjiyihlng 
to a bloody colofi. Suddznly a high, moaning cfiy £JLom iauAa Jil6Z6 
ovzK zvzKytkcng zliz and bMng6 6llzncz, zxczpt ioK onz nzwApapeJiman, 
who fia6 ioand thz phonz. In ^llzncz, pzoplz convzKgZ on thz bzd whzKz 
laofia llz6. Thz cKowd pafUU to ^how Stonz and Vk. WalkzJi Standing 
ouzfL hz/i.) 

Ston e [awkwardly): The strain - must've been too much for her. . 
[Va. mlMzK itoKZi numbly at him.) 

3rd Newsman [Into thz phonz) Hold on! Hold on, will ya*, I 
think the mother just died! 

Stone ; Her heart must^ve given out. {awkwoKd paa6z) I*m sorry. 
[zvzKyont 6tand6 In numbzd sllzncz, even thz thljtd nzw6man. Thz ^I/lzm 
bzgln to dlz away oatsldz. At JUut Bn.addon alzafiS hl6 thfioat and 
^VialglxtzM hl6 tlz. ) 

Brad: Well ... my job is over. [Hz goz6 to thz dooK, thzn 
tuAn6 . ) Send the report to my office. Stone. 

3rd Newsman ; Mr. Braddon? Mr. Braddon? miat about the baby? 
What happens to it? 

Brad [6hoJLtly)z Nothing. There're only four in this family now. 
My job is done. [Hz walk6 oat, and aitzK a mlnatz thz othzn. mzn 
iotlow a6 thz coKtaln cloAz&.\ 
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POTOLATION SURVEY 

Populatioa growth cda be studied In eeirerel ways* One approach looka 
at population growth as an environmental problem. This method concerns Itself 
with the stress being placed on the enviroiuient because of overpopulation^ 
Another way to approach population gr<wth is tlnrough deiograplqr* This surv^ 
uses the second approach* It indudea questi<ms for the studrats and a 
guide for the teacher to interpret the surv^« Students can see how tl^ four 
determiners of population density bir^h rate» death rate» iomigrationt and 
emigration actttally work* From the «irvey» they can find out if the birth 
rate in th^r area is decreasing or if more people are aovii^ in or out of 
their coanunity* The only factor lAilch is predetermine' is tl^ death ratey 
since t because of modern m^icines^ tbm average life ^cpectancy has increased. 
The class should make a decision bas^ on tte survey wfaett^ their population 
is increasing or decreasing. This is the main purpose of the surv^* 

If the students would like, they can use the survey as a springboard and 
try to determina the c^mmquences of population growth or decline on their 
ooasunity* 
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POPULATION SimVET 

Have you, lived in this area ail your life? 

a. If not, where did you live before you ooved here?- 

b. Why did your f ainily TOve here? 

Have your parents, lived here all their lives? 

a. If not, where did they live before they TOved here? 
Father - 
Ilother - . 

Vd^ the place they lived in first larger or raaller 
than the town, your family now lives in? . 

Bow many children did your father's parents have? 

How nany children did your isother'& parents have? - 

How oany children did your parents have? 

How many children do you think you might lik** to have? 

When you grow up, what do you want to be? 

To do this job, will y^u ha^ve,. to iK>ve sos^here else? 

Will the place you move, to probably be. larger or -smaller 
than where' you- new live? ' " ' 

Would 3^u like to live in a ci^t; ' ' : ' 
Why or Why not? 



POPDUTION SURVEY 



Compile tl^ results of the Survey on the blackboard* (Let each child 
give his answer for questions 3, 4, 5, 6; add all the answers to each 
quesUon and find the average* If you have enough tlM let the students 
do the adding and find the average* Th^e Is no way to coimlle the 
results to nuaber 7«) 

Ose the results of the survey to discuss: 

U Bow maay out of the class have Iradgrat^ into the area? 
(question 1) 

2« How masxy out of the class will probably be taoving away? 
(question 2) 

3# Which is greater - the nurf>er laoving In or out? 

4* Calculate the averages for questions 3» 4» 5, and 6* 

5# I>oes the else of fainllles seas to be Increasing or decreasing? 
(Colore questions 3 & 4 with 5, and question 5 with 6) 

6« llby do people oove from one place to another? 
(question l.b«) 

7* Fron the survey do people sees to wove to larger or ^sailer towns? 
(question 2*b* and 9} 

8* Do people generally prefer tl^ city or the country? 
(question 10) 

Put this diagram on the board - 



Birth Rate 

X 

Baolgration ^ 



.iBolgration 
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Death Bate 

Write the na&e of your cooamity in the center* Beside each factor put a 
plus or a fsiniis* 

The Death Rate will always be a ainus* 

Try to detendne vheth^ the population of your area is increasing or 
decreasing* Remmsi^Tt 

an Increase in the Birth Rate ai^ Buigration cause the pofnaation 
to i ncre ase; towever^ an increase in the Death Rate and aaolgratiott 
cause the poimlation to decrease* 
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